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SIR, 


Your highly ſpirited 1 « That 
* the meaſure of a Legiſlative Union of this 
1 kingdom and Great Britain, is an innova- 


6c tion, which it would be highly dangerous 5 


4 and 1 improper to propoſe at the preſent junc- 


ture to this country; which was approved _ 
of by a very great majority of the Bar, rouſed 


me to a ſenſe of the Independence of my 


country, and urged me to take the pen in de- 
fence of it. If any Iriſhman ſhall happen to 
diſcover, from the following pages, the folly 
of an Union with Great Britain, it is to you 


de is indebted for the information; and may 
all Ireland prove itſelf as grateful to you as I 


am for the glorigus example you have ſet your 
__ countrymen, in defence of the Iriſh Conſtitu- 


tion agaiatt ; avowed Or concealed CHEM: ES. 


I remain, SIR, 
Your very humble ſervant, 


THE AUTHOR. 


Dublin, Jan. 6, 1799. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


ones ſeen. he” Pamphlet entitled, Y 
Arguments for and againſt, &c. 1 determin- 
ed on anſwering it, as it ſeemed very inge- 
nious and plauſible, and might miſſead; and 
if I had ſkimmed over the Pamphlet, my 
anſwer would have been the firſt; but, ob- 
ſerving that the arguments placed in 1 van 
with great ingenuity, were not the leaſt plau- 


ible, I entered into a full diſcuſſion of them. 


lt was neceſſary, as many of them were gene- 
ral, and very metaphyſical. This diſcuſſion 
welled the anſwer to the ten firſt pages, 
into the ſize of an ordinary Pamphlet; think- 
ng, therefore, that the diſcuſſion of the en- 
ire would take more time than I could afford, 


| declined publiſhing any anſwer, as a ſuper- 
ficial one, on ſo momentous a ſubject, would 


not be ſatisfactory to my mind. However, ' 
haye now determined on publiſhing it in 


parts, and hope this 3% fart will be accep- 


table, 


1 0 Þ 

table, as it contains a refutation of the ma- 
terial arguments, which ſerve as a founda- 
tion for all the reſt; beſides, this material 
part of the Pamphlet has not been ſo fully 

diſcuſſed by any other perſon. In the fol- 
lowing parts, the author will not be aſhamed 
to quote the ſtrong arguments, and hiſtorical 
facts, introduced by the many gentlemen who 


have already written on the FubjeRt, i in op- 
Poſition to an Union. 
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N EPORT. 100 F TT more, the unanimous 
\ conſent of the inhabitants of Dublin, proclaim Mr. 


C. the author of the Pamphlet For My Againft an 
Dnion If | could preſume to advife a gentleman of 
_ talents and reſpectability like him, I would recom- 
mend to Mr. C. to change his title: page, and prefix 
one more analogous to the body of the work. His 
title-page is Arguments for and againſt an Union, con- 
ſſidered - whereas from the nature of the work it 
ſhould be, Arguments for an Union developed and 


maintained, and Arguments againſt an Union re- 


futed, or at leaſt attempted to be refuted. If this 


latter title were boldly and gr. adopted, we 
ſhould then ſee in the author's min 


author's intention to perſuade the People of Ireland 
to an Union with England, his readers would have 
been more prejudiced i in his favour, and more inelin- 


ed to ſwallow his doctrine. From the title page, the 


8 2 reader 


a ſtrong bias 
towards an Union of the Iriſh and En glifh Legifla- 
tures. By this honeſt and candid decade of the 


(4) 


reader may expect to find the arguments for and 
againſt an Union calmly. and deliberately diſcuſſed. 
Vain, however, are his expectations: The title is 
plauſible, no doubt; advance but two or three ſteps, 


| you then will ſee through this thin veiled plauſibili- 
ty, the ſtrong intereſt the author takes in the debate. 


In the third page, his zeal breaks forth. On farther, 


you loſe fight of the calm, diſpaſſionate enquirer after 
truth, and in a ſhort time you perceive the author to 
be the ſtrong and able advocate of a proud, imperious 
client, ſtriving, by all the arts of technical logic, to 
ſeduce our affections from our dear independence, 
and caſt them upon the old projected Union —no 
doubt now a favourite object with the Britiſh Mi. 
When mention of an Union was firſt made in this 
country, ſeveral cried out, O! its only the ſuggeſti- 
on of a rebel, or at leaſt of ſome diſaffected perſons, 
who, like fiends, delight in the miſchief they make 
themſelves. This was natural enough, I muſt con- 
feſs; for who could conceive that any accredited per- 
ſon in adminiſtration would have propagated ſuch 2 
report, at a time when the fury of party had almoſt 
 Cefolated the country; at a time when the party moſt 
_ inclined to oppoſe it, was triumphant ; and at a time 

' when both parties, ſeeing themſelves tricked, might 
have united againſt a meaſure that ever was, and [ 
truſt will for ever be, obnoxious to Iriſhmen of every 
party and deſcription in the country. At that time it 
Was generally thought that the attempt of an Union 
might be the cauſe of a ſeparation; and then a con- 

_ . trary miſchief would follow, from what the Engliſh 
nation intended us. 3j 


On the report of an Union, an immaculate print, 
ſuppoſed to be hired by Adminiſtration, branded with 
treaſonable views every other print that dared to agi- 
tate the public mind with ſo monſtrous a thing as an 
Union. It ſtigmatiſed with the odious epithet of 

5 fo „ traitor, 
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1 any perſon propoſing an alteration in the 


Conſtitution of Ireland—that Conſtitution of Iriſh 


King, Lords, and Commons, which our forefathers 


ſaved from the wreck, and retained, our Iriſh Vo- 


luntcers improved, our Militia and Yeomen armed 


and fought for, and Orangemen leagued for, in defi- 


| ance to the odium of all the Catholics, and the ill- 
will of a great many of their fellow Proteſtants. lau- 


deed it is to be ſuppoſed the motives of the Orange 


league, in general, were political, and not religious, 
and it is moſt probable, eee all the mil- 
con? eptions of them. 
Mr. C. comes boldly forward, and tells us, that 
<« the ſubject of incorporating the lriſh with the Bri- 
« tiſh Legiſlature, and forming a complete Union 
of Great Britain and treland, is undergoing a diſ- 
« cuſſion by the leading characters of both king- 
* doms; and it is rumoured, that ſome meaſure 
* may be propoſed upon it to the two Parliaments.“ 
J only ca# my eye on this part of the pamphlet 
when I was panic-ſtruck, leſt the independent 1 
patriotic writer of the above prating Fournal, would 
inveigh againſt Mr. C. himlclt, or auy the leading - 
 charafters of this kingdom, eſpecia l), and ſtigma- 
tize him or them, or bu! h, with the name of traitors 
to the Conſtitution of Ire {FO This Conſtitutional | 
Journal! would have ſuppoſed the leaders guilty tor 


propoſing it, and Mr. C. himſelf for ſceming to 


credit the report of their propoſing an Union would 
be liable ro a proſecution for miſpriſion of treaſon. 
At all events Mr. C. might be lubject to proſecution 
before a military tribunal, tor ſpreading reports tend- 
ing lo alarm the public ed and the Journal migbt 
hand him over to the General in Belfaſt, who iſſued 
aà Proclamation for the apprehenſion and puniſhment 
of ſtory lellers. However, on learning the very im- 


portant ſtation the writer, or ſuppoſed writer, of the 


Pamphlet in queſtion, holds in this country, my fears 
5 'H 5 „ 
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have abies; boping that the ſame hand which is 
ſuppoſed to have written the book I ſhall attempt to 
aner. will be able to ſtay the vehemence of this 
pu-lic ſpirited Journal fo often alluded to, and pre- 
vent it from prejudicing the public mind againſt ſo 
able a production. When I recolle& who the writer 
is, ] cannot avoid thinking, that he has more than 


circumſtantial evidence of an Union being on foot, 
though he ſets out with modeſtly ſaying, „it ap- 


pears from a variety of circumſtances, that the ſub- 


je,” &c. I alſo cannot avoid thinking, that Mr. 


C. has more authority than mere rumour, for ſome 

meaſure on an Union being propoſed to the two Pat- 
Jiaments—though he may ſay, in the ſtile of a Britiſh 
courtier, „ and it is rumoured, that ſome meaſure 


may be propoſed upon it to the two Parliaments.” 


We have tolerable autho-ity that fome meaſure on 


an Union will be propoſed to the two Parliaments; 
and if ſo, I have no great doubts concerning the event. 
"That: the Union will be determined on, it propoſed, 

is moſt probable. Perhaps at this very moment it is 


determined upon; and we are invited to a public 


diſcuſſion of the ſubject, the day after the feaſt. In 
this caſe, every pamphlet makes its appearance in the 
ſhape of a Doctor after death. 


But we have been invited to diſcuſs hs” ſubjest 


freely, to debate it properly; let us do ſo; though 
the invitation might have been made in the hopes 
it would not have been accepted of, yet we are not 
to ſuppoſe this ſpecious hoſpitality to predominate 
eliewhere, we are fo little acquainted with it in Ire- 


land. We are told, that the queſtion of an Union 


* is of great importance,“ * and » that it applies ſo 
„ warmly to all the feelings, prejudices, and paſſions 
« of the human mind, that it cannot fail to be uni- 
« verſally debated.” The fear is it will not be pro- 
perly debated; this fear is not well founded, for when 


any labern is | univerſally debated, it is a ſtrong pre- 
fſumption 


(1:57. Þ 


aum ption it will be property debated. If the gentleman. 


has not a peculiar meaning of his own for the word 
properly ; if by the word properly, is underſtood ali 


onally, then the more a ſubject i is univerſally, the more 
properly will it be debated : in this caſe all his fears 
may ſubfide ; but if by the word properly, which is 


very emphatic here, is meant with a proper due defe- 


rence for the rights, privileges, and advantages of 
Engliſhmen, with a neglect of, and contempt for 


every thing that is dear to Iriſhmen, then indeed the 
gentleman will have ſome cauſe to ſear the ſubje&t 
will not be properly debated, We are cautioned 
againſt our feelings, our prejudices and paſſions, and 
we are not told a word of our intereſts and advantages, 
and the intereſts and advantages of our poſterity, 
that will be eternally affected *. a meaſure of this | 


3 importance. 1 


I will agree with the ena, that this ubject 
_ « gught to be diſcuſſed with temper, and that it de- 


The importance of the 
: ſubject which muſt be admitted on all ſides, involves 


ih it the necefhty of a temperate diſcuſſion without 
any other proof being required. The Author of 


« ſoeyes ſuch a diſcuſſion.“ 


Arguments for and againſt an Union profeſſes the 


object of his conſiderations to be two- fold; firſt, * to 

« {tate the general arguments which reſpect the ſub- 

« ject:“ and ſecondly, . Fro, that it oupht to be 
'hough this ſecond part 


er diſcuſſed with temper,” 
of the Author's object might be ane without any 


pr roof, for who will be weak enough to alledge that 
every ſubject ought not to be diſcuſſed 2 temper 1 
let me #ſk him who is moſt likely to introduce vio- 
tence into the debate? Is it poor humiliated Ireland, 
diſgraced by the recent Rebellion, and difttaQed by 
petites and religibus jealouſies; er is it another 
country, proud, ambitious, and triumphant ; exulting 


in her late naval victories? Is it the ſheep that will 


offet violence to the lions? ? Or is it not more likely 
that 


. 
that the tame fleecy animal has to dread the violence 
of the roaring lion? Is there not a great Engliſh 
force in this country ? Is it not very likely this force 
will be continued? Mr. Pitt has lately confirmed, 
dy a renewal of it; the clauſe for continuing the 

Engliſh militia in Lela and allowing more to vo- 
lunteer in this ſervice. Perhaps before this pamphlet N 
is put to preſs we ſhall have more Engliſh ſoldiers on - 
our ſhores to protect us, and aſſiſt us in diſcuſſing the. 
ſxbjedt of an Union with temper. It is very prudent . 
to deprecate violence and paſſion on this momentous . 
queſtion, (page 1) as it may terminate in diſcontent 
or convulſion, (page 2.) lt is to be hoped this wiſe 
doctrine will be followed up, and that the prudent - 

Author will recommend it to nigher powers. I hall 

now recur to the firſt object of the conſiderations which 

follow; namely, to ſtate the general arguments 

« which reſpect the ſubjeR,” (ſee page 2.) Theſe 
general arguments alluded to, are divided into two: 
kinds A, guments for an . and ee 


againſt it. 


My anſwer will likewiſe contain 2000 parts ; ae in 


order to follow the learned gentleman i in the fame, 


courſe he has taken, I will endeavour, in the firſt part, 
to refute the arguments for an Union, and in the, 

"Ped [| hape' to maintain and eſtabliſh the arguments. 

_ againſt an Union, and to ſubjoin a few that have oc- 

curred to myſelf on the ſubject. I am perfectly | 

aware of the difficulty of the taſk l undertake, as IL. 

am not accuſtomed to ſubmit my thoughts to public 


animadverſion; yet if 1 did not write now, as my 


mind dictates, on this great and truly awful ſubject, 
I ſhould fear greatly the cenſure of my own conſci- 
ence in private. Without any further preamble then, 
let us come to the point, and meet Mr. C. on his own 
ground. Let us, as he ſays, view the queſtion in 
the abſtract. Viewing the queſtion in the abſtract, 
can have no weight, except we always keep in view 
| the 


"FI? 
the queſtion in debate. See then how an abſtract 
view of it can apply to the preſent queſtion. 


Two independent ſtates, finding their ſeparate 


« exiſtence mutually inconvenient, propoſe to form 


44 themſelves i into one ſtate, for their mutual benefit.” . 


bPelibio principii—a mode of argument you, as a good 


2 logician, do not approve of in page 28, where you 


fay Ys - 


* ſtate it as a p2ritio pr incipii. What ground is there 
to aſſume that the Catholics will oppoſe an Union, 


though founded on Proteſtant principles! „ Give : 
me leabe to retort” (and retortion is a good mode of 
argument, you will allow). What gtound is there 


to aſſume that Great Britain and Ireland will be both 


| benefited by an Union? * Two independent fates” © 
are ſpoken of; but are the two ' ſtates in queſtion 

equally independent i ? If not, I am afraid the adoption 

| of an Union would not be from choice, at leaſt that 
choice which proceeds from conviction, and creates 
ſatisfaction. It is ſuppoſed theſe 1299 independent ftates 


_- fn © their ſeparate” exiftetice mutually inconveni- 
ent.“ Have Great Britain and Ireland both com- 


plained of this inconvenience ? If they have both 
freely and unanimouſly conſented to apply the reme- 


5 | 150 of an Union to the complaint, I am fattsfted, tho” 


may ſuſpe& the wiſdom'of a weaker ſtate Were 


with the ſtronger, in expectation of equal privilege 


and equal rights; and indeed I am induced to think | 

it is a deſperate remedy preſcribed by a ſtate phyſi- 
cian, without having had a proper conſultation on 
the diſeaſe. Examine further this faticied mutual in- 


S 2 convenience 


"grivit you all this; but how does any part of it 
apply to the preſent queſtion? How are we certain, 
that an Union of Great Britain and Ireland, will be 
for their mutual benefit? Is not this beg ging the 
queſtion? I appeal to any logician, if this is not 


'« To folve this objection, it is only ere to 


( 10 J 


convenience of ſeparate exiſtence, -as applicable to 
Great Britain and Ireland. What iNnconveNnienCe 
may we ſuppoſe Ireland to complain of? A tempo- 
rary one, Which does not now exiſt. The late re- 
bellion is the chief inconvenience Ireland, in my 
mind, has to complain of. It has been the melan- 
choly cauſe of miſchief and woe to Ireland, But 
have we not a Legiſlature of our own, enlightened, 
and, we are told, independent? Can it not provide 


for the happineſs of its people? Can it not repair 
the injuries done to its country by rebels, who are 
now ſubdued? If it cannot effect this with all the 
wiſdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and all the 
loyalty of the latter, how will a foreign Legiſlature, 
fitting in Great Britain, and perhaps not aſſiſted by 
all the loyalty of Ireland, reſtore this country to its 
former quiet, and repair the loſſes it has ſuſtained 
from the late rebellion, or inſurrection, as it may be 

called? The People of Ireland have put down a 

formidable inſurrection, at the riſk of their lives and 
Fortunes. What is the recompence? The annihi- | 
lation of the independence of Ireland, See page 3, 

_ where we are told, „“ that national dignity and nati- 

4 onal pride, are with us Iriſh, only common topics 
of declamation,” though a little before we were 
called an independent ſtate. When this language is 
uſed by a gentleman, who is ſuppoſed to have come 

from the other ſide of the water, how may we expect 


to be treated when we have bona fide ſurrendered what 


independence we have? See what a cauſe this gen- 
tleman muſt have to maintain, whoſe inconſiſtency of 
argument can be ſo ſpeedily detected, though few from 
Cambridge or Oxford ſeemingly can vie with him in 
logical ſkill, - << Were any perſon to exclaim, ſays 
« the able writer (page 3) that the independence of 


Ireland ſhall. be annihilated ? I would anſwer him 


by another queffion—if the liberty, the conveni- 
“ ences, the happineſs, the ſecurity of the People 


BL Y 


cc of Ireland, vill be improved by an incorporation 
« of the Iriſh with the Britiſh Legiſlature, ſhall we 


4 not for ſuch advantages endeavour to procure that 
de independence?“ 1 fee the ingenuity of this ueſ- 


tion, and anſwer it in the negative. We ſhould not 
endeavour to procure that incorporation, ex concelſi 
tuis, from your acquieſcence to the former queſtion. 
Shall the independence of Ireland be annihilated? 
Lou allow that the independence of Ireland would be 
annihilated by the incorporation of the Triſh with the 


Britiſh Legiſlature? How is it poſſible that the liber- 


ty, the conveniences, &c. of the People of Ireland, 
can be improved by ſuch an incorporation as would 
annihilate their independence. I thank you, Sir, for 
ſaving me the trouble; you refute yourſelf. You | 
: ſuppoſe (page 2) Great Britain and Ireland . two in- 

ent ſtates.” Ireland is not dependent on, 

nor independent of, Great Britain, but is appendent 


«© depen 


to, that is, annexed to Great Britain, Immediately 


- you ſuppoſe them to find their ſeparate exiſtence 


mulually inconvenient. They have no /eparate exiſt- 


ence—as one is inſeparably annexed ta the other. You 
ſay alſo, that they propoſe to form themſelves into one 
ſtaſe for their ng benefit, I doubt much that they 
do. The Britiſh Miniſter may propoſe it, and re- 
commend it to us; but the Britiſh and lrih nations 
are not fully convinced that this incorporation will be 
for their mutual benefit, In the hypotheſis of their 
having a ſeparate exiſtence, I have ſhewn that the in- 


convenience which has ariſen to Ireland, has been re- 


cent, partial and temporary, and that we poſſeſs 
power enough to remedy the evil, In order to get 


rid of this inconvenience, are we to adopt a much 


greater one? In order to ſecure ourſelves againſt the 
inconvenience of the rebellion that does not exiſt, 
and which, if it ever occurs again, which God avert! 
may happen as well in the time of union, as in the 


time of ſeparation, are we to ſurrender our Legiſlature, 


LY 


1 e 1 
and annihilate our independence? ? ls not this an in- 
convenience ? Yes; it is a calamitous inconveni- 
ence. Every miſery has been entailed on the coun- 
tries who have ſurrendered their independence. What 
nation can boaſt of ſuch generoſity, as to have return- 
ed back that freedom and independence it had bor- 
roped for a while from another nation, to whom it 
4 had been inconvenient ? ? We have ſeen what kind of 
an inconvenience Ireland feels from a ſuppoſed ſepa- 
rate exiſtence, What inconvenience does Great Britain 
ſeem to feel from the ſame? The Britiſh nation has 
lf not complained, as I can learn. T hey have had nd, 
= = meetings on the ſubject; nor has it been diſcuſſecd 
Fred It muſt be the Britiſh Miniſter that com- 
L. It is inconvenient to him to attend to two 
= Legiſlatures; he has too much buſineſs on hands: 
to manage and maintain the firange alliance of the - 
Ottoman Porte with the Court of Ruſſia; to unite 
l old and inveterate enemies, the Greeks and Turks; = 
| to ſubſidize one or both; to rouze up Naples; win 
over the vacillating King "of Pruſſia, and kick up the 
balance, by throwing a new and weighty ſubſidy into 
the ſcale. Theſe, and many other affairs, with the 
very weighty buſineſs of the Britiſh nation, are ſuffi- = 
cient to employ the mighty deſcendant of the more 
mighty and illuſtrious Chatham. The management 
of Iriſh affairs will be handed over to the Executive, 
who will have a ſtrong military force in the country. 
We well know there is not much trouble in manag- 
ing affairs in the military department; every thing 
goes on there like clock-work. The revenue alſo can 
be managed without much trouble. But in Le- 
giſlatures, there are to be found ſometimes trouble- 
ſome, diſſatisfied perſons, who give oppoſition to 
| ſome of the Miniſter's plans. Therefore too many 
muſt be very troubleſome—befides they are at times 
diſagreeable things; but we Commonets will have 100 
members in the Britiſn Legiſlature, Yes, I can 
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ſee a convenience to the Miniſter in this too: they 
will help to disjoint the meat for the Miniſter that he 


may carve it with more dexterity, and very probably 


they may adviſe the Miniſter to ſend over the bones to 


us to pick, and by the time they reach us, they will 
hs both bare and marrowleſs. 


« Such is the queſtion of Union, then which no 


&« queſtion can be deviſed more fit for lober and — 


« lofophical argument.” Page 2. 


True; and IJ hope no other kind of argument will be 


Bu introduced ; if not, I fear not for the rejection of this 
bold meatane:- but ſometimes we ſee introduced 
powdered argumentsnot dreſſed up in the philoſopher's 
ſtudy, and alſo a kind of Harp pointed arguments, 
which are of ſome weight in puſhing forward A gueſtion - 

= between nation and nation. 

Again“ Every independent ſociety or ſtate has ö 
«a right, conſiſtent with its exiſting duties and ob- 

e ligations, to propoſe the means which appear mo ? 

_ probable for the attainment of the happineſs of its 

Ba people.“. : 

Does this argument prove that by the pee of 
an Union, the people can beſt attain their happineſs ? 

I hope l have already proved that it would be, at beſt, 

a very doubtful remedy ; and that before | cloſe this 
ſubject, I will prove fully that it is at leaſt the moſt 

5 improbable means for either attaining or ſecuring tbe 
Hhappi neſs of the people, If a ſtate or ſociety is indepen- 

dent, has it not within itſelf the means of attaining 
its own happineſs? Why not have as good means as 
another independent ſtate? If one independent fate 
has not theſe means within itſelf, where is the certainty 
that anather independent ſtate will have the means of 
attaining the happineſs of both ſtates together? if 
there | is a difficulty in the one caſe, is it not double 
in the ſecond? Perhaps one of the ſtates may poſſes 
preter natural means; it may be a favourite Rate with 
heaven. Thece » was A favaurite” Rare of this kind 


once, 


nations at this day. I Eat 
Again Every independent ſociety or ſtate has a 
right, conſiſtent with its exiſting duties and obli- 
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once, but we know of none now. The Jews we are 


told were once the choſen people of God. But at this 
day ] will not be ſo unreaſonable as to aſk any gentle- 


man to ſhew me the choſen people of God; it would 
be-as difficult to find ſuch a people as the philoſopher's 
ſtene of the antients. Even the Jews themſelves were 
not too fond of ſharing their means of happineſs with 
other nations, though as being inſpired by God, and 
having a direct communication with the Deity, we 
muſt ſuppoſe them to have poſſeſſed more generoſity 

s than is the portion of ſome 


and more diſintereſtedne 


e gations to propoſe, &c. in other words an Union. 


Ireland as an independent ſociety has duties and obli- 
gations, conſiſtent with which it can not, it has no 
right to propoſe means that will moſt probably, if not 

moſt certainly, ſubvert that very independence it is 
its greateſt duty to maintain. Its moſt material du- 
ties and obligations flow from its independence. _ 

Let [reland ſurrender her independence, her duties 
and obligations will follow the ſame fate. Will any 
duty or obligation remain with poor Ireland? Yes; one 
ſingle; ſolitary duty will remain, or rather ſhe will be 
under the neceſſity of tamely ſubmitting to the will 
of a Britiſn Miniſter, and his ſatellites. The Præ- 
torian band then may diate duties and obligations 
to Ireland. This ſeems to appear ſo evident to the 
learned advocate for an Union, that fearing leſt we 
may be ſtartled at the idea of an Union ; he takes great 
pains, he ftrains every logical art within his compaſs, 
to ſhew us it is not lo frightful an object. You are 
accuſtomed to look on this thing of an Union as a 
monſtrum, ingens, horrendum, nefas, ſays he; but I will 
endeavour to ſhew you that inſtead of looking on it 
with ſuch horror, it is a fit ſubject for diſcuſſion. 
That it is a fit ſubject for diſcuſſion for the Britiſh 


Miniſter 


(: an 5 Wi 
Miniſter I have no doubt; but that it is a St ſabje& 


for the People of Ireland to diſcuſs, more particularly 
at this period, is not ſo certain. The Prime himſelf 


may have diſcuſſed it already, and drawn very ſatis- 
factory concluſions , theſe very tattered fragments of 
reaſoning I am vow anſwering, are, perhaps, the effu- 


ſions of his own brain, which he has ſent over here 


to be fine-drawn, Do not be ſurprized at my havin 


_ dwelt ſo much on the two firſt pages of this Pamphlet. 


The ſecond page contains two Propoſilions, as famous 


for their plauſibility and ingenuity as the propoſitions 


of Secretary Orde were infamous in every reſpect; 


1 thought therefore too much care could not be taken 
to guard my country againſt the fallacy of theſe argu- 


ments. "Beſides, theſe general arguments being laid 
down as premiſes, on which the moſt part of the rea- 
ſoning that follows, is founded; I do hope, that by 


expoſing the weakneſs of them, and baniſhing the 
miſt from before their eyes, Iriſhmen will be better 
enabled to ſee the falſhood of the concluſions drawn 
from them. Gazing on this mighty and ſhewy fabric 
of an Union, and being cautioned againſt the manifold 


flaws in the foundation, and the weakneſs of it, it is 


to be hoped my countrymen will avoid this monſtrous _ 
building, which by Og on them. might cruſh 


them to atoms. 


We have not done yet with the Propoſitions; 
another will be found at the bottom of the ſecond 


page; but will not detain us long. © If it appears 


"8 probable that ſuch happineſs can beſt be attained 
« by remaining in its preſent ſtate, ſeparate and in- 


« dependent of any other country; ſeparation and 


“ independence ought to be maintained at all ha- 
« zards,” Grant all this, though I have ſhewn 
already that Ireland i is not a ſtate ſeparate from, and 


independent of Great Britain, The ſecond part of 


this ſame disjunctive propoſition is this“ If it ap- 
$6. pears probable, that ſuch 8 can beſt be 


CL attained 
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ee attained by a federal” or incorporate Union with 
« another countty, fuch an Union ought to be the 


national object.” You may faney the federal 
Union of any two countries in the moon you pleaſe, 
But I have ſhewr that an Union between Great 
; Britain and Ireland would not in all probability be a 


means of attaining the happineſs of Ireland; nor is it 


probable” that it wilt contribute to the happineſs of 
England, as J hope to ſhew hereafter ; and you you¹m 
ſelf have at leaſt acquieſced, as I have alſo Mew, bit - - 
the idea, that ſach an incorporation would be the 
_ annihilation of our inuependente. Here end the three 
famous propoſitions which are to be ſeen in the ſecond 
and part of the third page; thefe may be fairly called 
general arguments; indeed they ate too general, and 
have nothing particular in them that can refate to 
the particular queſtion before us, although the writer 
has given great provts of generalfhip'in' the manage. 
ment of them, which obliged me to reconnoitre the 
force of his arguments more fully, and ſhew that their” 
ſtrength confifted in manœuvering, ſo that the publie 
muſt now ſee it was the dexterity of this logical ge · 
neral, that concealed the weakneſs of his arguments; 
and I truſt now he finds himſelf out-manceuvred by 
a logician not fo 1 ingenious as himſelf, but probably 
more diſintereſted. I am now come to a few parti- 
cular arguments drawn from the conduct of particu- 
lar countries. When the Seven United Provinces, 
„ being cruelly oppreſſed by the Spaniſh Govern- 
ment, ſeparated from that Government, in order 
e to eſeape from tyranny; and to ſecure liberty and 
__ « happineſs, they acted according to right, in de- 


« claring and eſtabliſhing their independence.“ Moſt 


undoubtedly; and therefore I will recommend to 
thoſe who are ſuppoſed to enjoy independence, to 


maintain it, as the high road to liberty and happineſs. 


The gentleman argues for me, Who has introduced 
the conduct of the Seven United Provinces, I ap- 
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plaud his candour; but cannot admire his judgment 
in introducing this argument. It proves too much; 
at leaſt more than I require; 1 am aſſured by it, 
that if Ireland is, at any time, oppreſſed by the Eng- 
liſh Government, it may ſeparate from it, in order to 
eſcape from tyranny. I ſuppoſe and allow, with Mr. 
C. that Ireland would be as willing to ſhake off the 
yoke of tyranny as the United Provinces were; if — 
ever ſhe ſhould be oppreſſed. But as Ireland does — 


not complain of oppreflion, 1 do not ſee the wiſdom = | 
| 
| 


of proving by precedent that ſhe has a right to ſhake 
off oppreſſion and tyranny. Since I am informed of 
this 7ight, I will aſk what right did the Seven United 
Provinces exerciſe? The right of declaring and \ 
eſtabliſhing their independence, For what purpoſe did 
they exerciſe it? To ſecure their liberty a and happineſs. 
Ireland, then will L ſay, maintain you your indepen- 
dence, becauſe it ſecures your liberty and happineſs ; - 
at leaſt, that portion of liberty and happineſs which 
you derive from your connexion with Great Britain; 
becauſe if you once ſurrender this independence, this 
ſecurity of your liberty and happineſs, it may coſt you | 
as much blood to recover it, as it did the United Pro- 
vinces to declare and eſtabliſh it, though vou ſhould le 1 
cruelly oppreſſed by : your. Government, which is not im- 1 
poſſible, and it is utterly impoſſible to recover inde- 


C pendence without the, ſhedding of blood, and a great — | 
35 deal of it—Yes, blood, would flow in ſtreams, 1 Wo 
xy rivers; oceans of blood might flow from the gaſtly i 


wounds of your devoted countrymen fighting to regain 
their independence :—Avert ſuch an evil, good God! 1 1 
and preſerve unborn generations from ſuch hayoc and | 1 
deſtruction ] In caſe this nation freely and unanimouſly © | Þ 
ſurrenders its independence, I recommend pertect 1 
| ſubmiſſion to the greater nation without murmuring, 13 
to avoid the calamitous conſequences of revolt and — 
rebellion, 1 would have our children, to the third 1 
and fourth generation regularly inſtructed in the T 
| 0 
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of ſubmiſſion and obedience, but I am afraid all would 
be in vain, A nation who has once taſted the ſweets 
of liberty and independence, does not eaſily baniſh the 
flavour of them from her thoughts, In truth England 
might reap leſs benefit from the ſurrender of [ri 
independence, than it does now from the connexion 
of Ireland. Ireland, even in the caſe of a free ſurren- 
der of its liberty, would ſoon repent, would become 
uneaſy, reſtleſs and troubleſome to England in en- 
deavouring to recover her independence. Great Bri- 
tain would be obliged then to annihilate the People 
with their independence, or to abandon it entirely, 
as they have abandoned Corſica, and St. Domingo; 


and leave the half-ſtarved nation of Ireland to heal 


the wounds it muſt have received in the bloody con- 
teſt for liberty and independence, after having been 
Itſelf at a prodigious loſs both in men and money 
The United Provinces certainly exerciſed a right, 
when ſeparating from the Spaniſh Government, and 
_ *ascertainly this matter of right was likewiſe a matter 
of choice; that is, this ſeparation from their Govern- 
ment was, to uſe Mr C. 's own honeſt expreſſtons, 
(fee page 2) © the reſult of conviction, and produced 


66 GER ion, Was this the caſe with the Sabines 
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'uniting with the Romans? The following words of 
the Author himſelf convince me that this Union of 
the Sabines was not the effect of choice; ( was not 
determined on its merits,” page 2, line 2d. 1 
lere they are, « When the Sabines found they 
4 could not maintain themſelves any longer again 
e the Romans; and ſaw that by uniting with them, 
, they had an opportunity of inereaſing their liberty, 
« their happineſs, © and their power; they acted ac. 
„ cording to the principles of reaſon and right, in 
„ relinquiſhing their ſeparate independency as a ſtate, 


and by their Union laid the foundation of Romii 


e 5 y 
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« greatneſs.“ 
When did the Sabines unite with che nt! 
W hen ſhe could not avoid it, This was a matter dl 
| 5 neceſſit) 


and their power.” 


(9 ) 
veer y. Are we bound by this precedent ? No, ſays 


the Author himſelf, (page 2, line 2d and 5th) ne- 
ceſſity precludes and deſpiſes diſcuſſion and a determi- 
nation on the merits of the cauſe ; the Romans forced 
the Sabines toan Unian, therefore the adoption of it 
could not be the reſult of conviction, nor could ſuch. 
an Union produce ſatisfaction, neither would an Union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, on this principle 
produce ſatisfafiion. But ſays he, (page 3, line 5.) 
They acted according to the principles of reaſon 
«and Sake, in relinquiſhing their ſeparate indepen- 
4 dence as a ſtate,” I anſwer in the negative. No 
ſſtate is juſtifiable in relinguiſping i its ſeparate indepen- 
dence if not forced by the imperious command of 
neceſſity as the Sabines were. Notwithſtanding they 
„ ſaw, that by uniting with them, they had an op- 
“ portunity of increaſing their liberty, their happineſs 
I cannot find ſhe could then ſe an 
opportunity of increaſing, &c. But Mr. C, may have 
in his poſſeſſion glaſſes of a more magnifying nature 
than thoſe uſed by the Sabines, which enable him to 
ſee more than they could. Optic glaſſes have been im- 


proved greatly ſince the time of the Sabines. But the 


| hiſtorical glaſs, the only one we can apply to this ob- 
je does not lay before us a view of the increaſed liberty, 
 bappineſs, and Power of the Sabines after their Union 
with the Romans- How could they increaſe their 
liberty and happineſs when they ſurrendered their 
power ? And how could they increafe their power, 
when they ſurrendered their independency ? They en- 
| Joyed the liberty of ſending their children and rela- 
tives to ſwell the Roman armies, and fight Roman 
battles. They had the happineſs of being governed 
by Roman officers; and they had the power once or 
twice in a century, to complain of a plundering Pro- 
conſul, or a pillaging Queſtor. This was great 
power, true happineſs, and ſplendid liberty! Rejoice, | 
O ye Sabines, in the increaſe of your liberty, happi- 
| neſs, and power; but alas you no longer exiſt as a 
1 nation; 
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vation; nor did you long ſurvive the ſurrender of 


your independence. Your People melted away in 
the Roman armies z their bones were left bleaching 


on the fields Roman greatneſs and Roman ambition . 
did invade; or they drudged a baſe exiſtence in the 


ſervice of the Roman Knights. Who took poſſeſſion 


of the Sabine country - fattened on the land? 


The Roman coloniſts, the adventurers who followed 


i 5 their friends, the Pro. conſuls, the Pro-prætors, the : 
Queſtors, &c, &c. If any of theſe tribes aſked for 


an office, an employment, he was a Roman, he could 


not be refuſed. They did not even heſitate to affe 
for a good farm. We may well apply here the lan- 


guage of Horace, talking: of a gentleman caſting an 


eye on bis neighbour” s farm. 'O ſi-angulus illemibi.* 


Mr. Knight, ſays a Roman follower, that Farm 


belongin ing to that Sabine fellow, would anſwer men, | 


and I'll aſk no other payment from you. Perhaps 


they had no leaſes at that time; if they had ſuch | 
things, they were no intetruption to the benevolence 


of one Roman to another. Truly, ſays the Roman 


Knight, and the Plundering Appius was a Ro- 
man, we muſt give you Romans the preference ; 
theſe Sabines are a ſturdy race of mortals, and we 
muſt endeavour to weed them out of the country. 
Be would be too hard a taſk for me to ſhew that the 
Roman Knight himſelf came by the Sabine eſtate 
Honeſtly, and that he did not paddle in the corrupt 


conduct of the Roman Governor. Any part of this 
charge cannot apply to Great Britain, who'difplayed 


her magnanimity and love of juſtice in endeavouring, 
at a vaſt expence, to bring to condign paniſaent 
the great and wealthy Haſtings, late Pro- conſul = 
| Governor in India, who. ftood accuſed of enormities 
; of Various KR, ſaid t to have b been committed in that 


colony. 


* The Engliſh were jealous alſo of 1 * France. % Eve ery office 


and command was beſtowed on theſe unprinelpled ſtrangers, whoſe avarice . 


6 and en were nöd only by their pride and infolence.” “ 
| | Goldmith”s England, Henry Fl 
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colony. I have heard a gentleman fay during the 


trial, pariuriunt montes naſcetur ridiculus mus—the 


mountain is in labour, and will bring forth a mouſe; 


but J was happy to find, for the honour of humanity 
and of the Britiſn name, that Warren Haſtings was 


declared innocent by his country. I had nearly for- 
gotten the Sabine argument I was anſwering—let us 
return to it, and take a view of the laſt line; it is a 
complete anſwer to the reſt: + And by their Union, 
laid the foundation of Roman greatneſs.” . Is there 
a word here of Sabine greatneſs? No; it is Roman 
greatneſs that was raiſed on the foundation—of what ? 
Sabine ſervitude, and dependency ; becauſe the Sa- 
bines relinguiſhed their independency as a flate, Their 
independency obſtructed the building of Roman great- 
 neſs—1t was a kind of rubbiſh that ſhould be cleared 
away before the foundation of Roman greatneſs could 
have been laid. Should not this be a warning for us? 
Are we to lay the foundation of Britiſh greatneſs, on 
the ruins of Ireland? No; the Seven United Pro- 
vinces preferred to oppreſſion and tyranny the deſtruc- 
tion that ſeemed to await them, by opnoling a very 
powerful kingdom, and by perſevering valour and 
love of liberty, aſtoniſhed the world by their glorious 
ſucceſs in ecken and eſtabliſhing their independ- 
ence; and they acted according to right, The Sa- 
bines united with the Romans, becauſa they could not 
maintain themſelves any longer. They made a vir- 
tue of neceſſity, and ſurrendered what they could not 
maintain— their independence. Much blame cannot 
attach to them they could not well do otherwiſe ; 
but ſurely much blame muſt attach to that nation 
which voluntarily furrenders its nice daten. We 
are not in the ſame predicament the Sabines were in. 


ihe Engliſh. are not harrathng and torcienting us; 


ue are not at war with Great B#ivdirt.” Rome Was an 
open- mouthed monſter, red y to devour the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, if they. did not fubmit“ to her will, 6 
— — England, did not leck to ſubdue 
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us. She has been content with annexing our 
kingdom to hers. She is, we are told, our ſiſter ; 
therefore we are in perfect amity with her. We 
do not dread her violence; ſhe is too juſt to uſe 
any. Since ſhe has agreed to leave us our independ- 
ence, let us keep it; let us not part with it but by 
_ compulſion, If we ſhould be ſo mad as to ſurrender 
our independence freely and voluntarily, and with our 
eyes open commit ſuicide, Great Britain herſelf might 
one day Jawfully fit on us as our jury, and with out 
leaving the box, bring in a verdi& of lunacy, and 
poſterity would approve of the ſentence, Notwith- 
ſtanding all 1 have ſaid, Mr. C. ſays, + This rea- 
e ſoning, and theſe inftances, form a complete an- 
„ {wer to all the declamation on the common topics 
« of national dignity, and national pride.” Altho? 
| I have before anſwered this paragraph, give me leave 

' to aſk where is his reaſoning ? and where are his in- 
flances now? Do they both form a complete anſwer to 


my declamation, as he may call it, or rather to my ar- 


gumentation on national dig nity and national pride? If 
by dignity and pride he will underſtand, as they are 


| vague terms, liberty and independence, his terms nati= 


onal dignity and. national pride, are as vague as I truſt 
have made the preceding reaſoning and inſtances ap- 
pear to thoſe who have followed me in my reaſoning, 


and in the inſtances I have adduced. It ſeems that 
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ualional dignity and national pride are introduced as an 
| Imputation of folly on Ireland for attempting to ape 
after ſuch high terms. I think I ſee them attended 
with a ſneer, If they have any meaning, why ſhould 
not an independent nation, as you fay Ireland is, uſe 

them, without being cried down as common topics of 
dieclamalion. If they have no meaning, Great Britain, 
who makes frequent uſe of them, may keep them to 
herſelf, Perhaps the gentleman means this, by his 
ſneering language: Ireland, you are independent, it 
To une; 5 but FOG aalen, gui and national 5 are 
„„ Rea Fer Ln common 
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common topics of declamation. Give up your inde- 
pendence to Great Britain, and ſhe will ſweep away 
from before you theſe common topics of declamation, 
and all other ſtuff of the kind. Turn the other fide 
of the picture, the author's meaning will wear the 
fame face, Ireland, though you are independent, 
you cannot boaſt. of true national dignity, or true 
national pride; ſurrender but your independence to 
us, and then you ſhall enjoy national dignity and na- 
tional pride. This is reaſoning, and theſe are pro- 
miſes lam not diſpoſed to attend much to, between 
nation and nation. The Fox has been always cautl- 
ous of truſting too much to the generofitv of the 
Lion. By what further reaſoning are we encouraged 
to incorporate with Great Britain ? By the example 
of the unfortunate countries that have been ſubdued 
by France, and obliged to incorporate with her, in 
order to lay the foundation of French or Directorial 
_ grealneſs, as the Sabines, by their incorporation with 
| Rome, laid the foundation of Roman greatneſs. 
* Suppoling, ſays the paragraphiſt, page 8, there 
were no other reaſons which render the Union of 
the ſiſter kingdoms deſirable, the ſtate of Europe, 
and eſpecially of France, ſeems to dictate its pe- 
culiar policy at the preſent day.” We cannot be 
ſurprized at any thing at the preſent day, when we 
behold the virtuous Miniſter of Great Britain meta- 
morphoſed into an advocate for French plundering 
ſyſtems, and French plans of incorporation. The ſtate 
of France rendering abſolutely dependent on ber will al- 
moſt all ihe ſmaller ſtates which ſurround her, is an ex- 
_ ample of peculiar policy for rs to adopt! You who | 
| with your Syren voice have charmed your country 
into a war with unprincipled France; you who have 
not ſpared men or money, and even ſubſidized your 
allies with the money of an heavily taxed Empire, to 
| op them in their infamous career of incorporating 
and ſubduing nations; you, Who have ſo often in 
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nervous and pathetic terms, reprobated this vile 


 condut—you ſeem inclined to follow the fame ſyſ- 


tem, and incorporate Ireland with Great Britain, and 


ſubject her to the will of Great Britain, and perhaps 
to your own! Take care; claſſical gentlemen may 
apply to you this Latin phraſe, when you are accuſ- 


ing the French DireQory—Cladins accuſat machos; 


Catilina Cetbegum ; becauſe * Geneva, Savoy, all 
« the Auſtrian provinces in Flanders, and alt the 
* German ſtates on this ſide of the Rhine, have 
ſubmitted to the will of France, is Ireland to ſubmit 


to the will of Great Britain? The ſame neceſſity does | 
not exiſt ; theſe ſmaller ſtates yielded to the power of 


French arms. England has not turned her arms 
againſt Ireland. She will not run the riſk of a con- 
teſt, becauſe ſhe receives all the reaſonable aſſiſtance 


the can expect from her ſiſter Ireland; and ſhe 


might not be as ſucceſsful in the incorporating ſyſ- b 
tem, as France has been. If we examine hiſtory, 


we ſhall ſcarcely fee, at one time, two, what are called 


great nations, but what I take the liberty to call 


roobing, plundering nations, both remarkably ſue- 


ceſsful in the infamous ſyſtem: of aggrandizement 
and incorporation at the expence of the neighbour- 
ing ſtates. The Almighty, in his wrath, thinks one 
ſuch ſcourge ſufficient at one time; and when his 


anger is appeaſed, he will pull this mighty nation 


herſelf, and in her turn ſhe will be puniſhed for her 
wickedneſs, and ſcourged by ſome other great nation. 
Sic tranſit £10618 mundi. Thus the glory and great 
nels of nations aggrandizing themſelves, by enſlav- 
ing, robbing, and plu:-dering the ſmaller ſtates which : 
ſurround them, may be compared to ſmoak riſing in 
- mighty voluminous body, and vaniſhing in the air. 
It is to be lamented, and yet hiſtory records it, 


that nations ſeldom ank, themſelves bound by the 


ſacred obligations of morality, in their engagements 
with one anothe T5 and to find them act towards one 


another, 
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another, in direct oppoſition to morality, is very 
common; yet ſuch conduct amongſt individuals, 


ſubjects them to the cenſure of their neighbours, and 


at times to puniſhment, when the law of the land is 


violated. Keep in view this difference of conduct 
between ſtates and individuals —it will ſerve as a teleſ- 
cope, by which you cannot fail to ſee the incongruity 


of two ſimiles, introduced by my adverſary to recom- 
mend an Union, which is ſaid in the firft to reſem- 
ble a partnerſhip in trade (ſee page 5); in the ſecond 
| compariſon, Ireland is portrayed as an uneducated 
ſon, &c. ſent by his father into well-educated com- 
| pany (pages 7 and 8), 1 ſhall follow, ſtep by ſtep, 
as uſual, and begin with the firſt compariſon. © An 
66 Union may be compared to a partnerſhip in trade. 
How is it poſſible the art of man could deviſe ſuch 
Þ compariſon ? ? Indeed, compariſons are apt to miſ- 
lead the unwary J therefore let us examine it. When 
one man enters into partnerſhip with another, they 
both enter into a covenant on certain terms, and there 
is a controuling power over both; the law will bind 
both to the performance of the contract. If one is 
aggrieved, he appeals to the law of the land, and he 
gets redreſs, Is it ſo with the partnerſhip of an 
Union? No; there may be an agreement between 


the two nations. They may conſent to an Union 


but who will guarantee the performance of the con- 
tract? where is the controuling power? There is 
none. The fironger nation may cheat and defraud 
its partner, the weaker power. Where will the lat- 
ter power apply for redreſs? I can find vo other: 
judge to decide the matter, but the conſcience of the 


ſuperior power, who, haying had the conſcience to 


cheat, and defraud, and violate the contract in the 
firſt inſtance, will have the conſcience to judge in her 
own favour, and continue the fraud. Fhis is a pretty 
partnerſhip! Ireland enters into partnerſhip with 
Great Britain, Ireland i is the weaker power parti- 
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eplarly weak is Ireland, poor 19 8 when e ſur- 
renders her Legiſlature to Great Britain, Our Le- 
iſlature is the only ſecurity we row have for the per- 
Gans of a contract, already entered into with 
Great Britain; 5 who wiſhes how to enter into ano- 
ther contract, and ſays, have made a contract with 
you already, for the Fe OTA of which your Le- 
giſlature has been held by you as a pledge: Give up 
this pledge to me, and J will enter into another con- 
tract with you, for which you ſhall. have no pledge. 
Muſt not 15 as an Iriſhman, ſuſpect this language? 
It is vain for the Britiſh Miniſter to tell me we want 
no pledge, and equally vain is it for any one to tell 
me that we have a pledge in Britiſh faith. I would 
recommend to my countrymen, not to be the means, 
by their folly, of tempting Great Britain, or any 
bother nation on the earth, to violate their faith in a 
matter of ſuch importance. The preſent Miniſter 
and Government of Great Britain may be fincere ; 


faith of a ſucceeding Miniſtry and Government? 
| This partnerſhip account being lettled, let us take a 
view of the compariſon of the uneducated ſon. Pages 


1 7 and 8—“ If any perſon has a ſon uneducated, un- 


improved, _ injured by bad habits, and bad 
4 company, in order to remedy theſe imperfections, 5 
«. would it not be his endeavour to eftabliſh him in 
e the beſt ſocieties, and introduce him into the moſt 
* virtuous, the moſt poliſhed, and the moſt learned 
© company? And if he could once reconcile him to 


_.« ſuch companies, and teach him to reliſh their con- 
i verſation, would he not be certain of his ſon's 


| improvement, and of his finally turning out to his 
credit and ſatisfaction ? This is a more plauſible 
_. compariſon than the former; but there is no'parity 
between an uneducated ſon, ſent into good company 
for improvement, and the inalienable treaſure of Iriſſi 
ieee, handed over to Great Britain to be loſt 


and 


but who will anſwer for the virtue, morality and good ; 


5 3 
and abandoned for ever. Suppoſe Ireland to be the 
father, and Independence his ſon (putting the breeches 
imported from England on her for a while, as it will 
give her a maſculine e Mr. C. would ad- 
vile the father to ſend the fon, Independence, who 
js uneducated, . and has got bad habits in Ireland, 
to be apprenticed to the wealthy firm of Great Bri- 
tain, where he will learn, become polite, and grow 
rich. n this caſe the father would anſwer—he is an 
only ſon, and 1 will not let him go ſo far out of my 
fight, where, among the good qualities you mention, 
Mr. C. he might alſo learn this other quality, which 
you Engliſhmen. poſſeſs in an eminent degree, that of 
deſpiſing me, poor Ireland, his father, and forget- 
ting to return to me again. He might be taught 
alſo to leave me comfortleſs, and in a meaſure father- 
leſs, without enjoying the ſatisfaction of having him 


even at my laſt hour, to cloſe. wy. eye-lids, wearied 


with the longing deſire of | ſeeing | my dear child, Iu- 
dependence. The father, who ſends his uneducuted 
ſon into good company, has every reaſon to expect 
improvement of his ſon ; but Ireland has no reaſon to 
expect her Independence will improve, by paying 
ber reſpects to the Britiſh Miniſter, or the Britiſh | 
Flag. The. learned, good, company, the virtuous 
men have no intereſt in impeding the improvement 
of the vicious ſon, moreaver there is a certainty that 
they will take pride and pleaſure in his improvement. 
Who in his ſenſes will ſay the independence of Ire - 
land will improve, by being transferred to Great Bri- 
tain? Where is the certainty of it? Few nations 
have ever been ſo magnanimous as to improve the 
independence of another country ſubjected ta their 
will, as Ireland unavoidably muſt be when ſhe ſur- 
renders her Legiſlature. 6 Your Legithture, ſays ; 
Great Britain to Ireland, is an uneducated fon, 
unimproved, and injured by bad habits, and bad 
company, To remedy thefe imperfeclions, ſend 
dann a , eee, e eee over 
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over your child into the moſt virtuous, moſt poliſhed, 
and moſt learned cempany of our Legiſlature. We. 
<oill reconcile him to our company, and we will leach 


him to reliſh our converſation. Then you will be 


certain of your ſon's improvement, and finally he will * 
turn out to your credit aud ſatisfaftion.”” What may 
Ireland maintain in anſwer to this? If my child, 

the Legiſlature, has been injured by bad babits and 
bad company, whoſe bad company has he kept, and 
from whom has he imbibed theſe bad habits? WO 
has corrupted this Legiſlature, if it is corrupted ? The 
Britiſh Miniſter moſt certainly, If then he has taught 
my ſon to keep bad company at home; if he has in- 
jured him by bad habits immediately before my eyes; 
is it not probable that he will teach him to keep 
_ worſe company, and that he will be injured with 
vVvorſe habits, when removed from my fight, and un- 
der the influence and controul of ſo debauched and 
Prong a tutor as you ſeem to acknowledge the 
_ Britiſh Miniſter to be, will he inculcate better morals 
into my fon abroad, than he has done at home? Are 
the morals and manners of the Britiſh Lepiſlature in- 
fjuenced by this good moral tutor? If fo, I will not 
truſt to a Britiſh Miniſter, who, in one hand, holds 
out a bait to corrupt the morals of my fon, and has 
actually tainted him with bad principles, though he 
ſhould feaſt my eyes with pyereruſts and promiſes; 
in the other hand, inviting me to conſign over my 
ſon into his care, in order to be improved. My ſon's 
mind, will Ireland ſay, has been already poiſoned by 
your inſtructions ; I ſhould doubt much the efficacy 
of any remedy you would preſcribe for his imperfetti- 
ons. No, I will not apply to that wretched phyſician | 
to cure my ſon with a cup of the Balm of Gilead, 
who has already helped him to a cup of poiſon.—Hav- 
ing proved there is no parity between the uneducated 
ſon, and the unimproved. Legiſlature of Ireland, 1 
will now ſhew that ſuppoſing a reſemblance to exiſt 


between 
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between the two, the compariſon of the uneducated 
fon, introduced in page 7 of Mr. C.'s Pamphlet, is 
not in itſelf founded. It is not true that a perſou 
inured to bad habits, and bad company, uneducated, 
and unimproved, will always become improved, vir- 
tuous and learned, by frequenting the moſt virtuous, 
the moſt learned, and mott polite companies, He 
mult poſſeſs an extraordinary genius, and abound in 
the milk of human kindneſs (two qualities not com- 
monly found in one perſon), if he does. Something 
elſe muſt be done for the unfortunate boy; unfortu- 
nate will he be in all human probability, if he is thus 
left to chance. This ſociety is not intereſted ſufficient- 
ly in the improvement of the boy. Every virtuous 
ſociety is not bound to improve every boy that comes 
into company. This company is paſſively virtuous. 
It requires an actively virtuous perſon to counteract. 
the poiſonous effects of bad habits and bad cuſtoms ; 
to ſubſtitute learning for ignorance, and politeneſs for 
barbarity. Beſides the advantage of good company, 
a wiſe, virtuous, zealous, and learned tutor muſt be 
looked for, who will have a ſtrong intereſt in the im- 
provement of the boy. Beſides the pleaſure af doing 
good, ſuch a perſon will be influenced by the motives 
of reward and puniſhment, to great exertions in be- 
half of the Toys: If he ſucceeds, the father, the fa- 
mily, and the boy himſelf, will careſs him, and be 
bountiful to him. If he does not ſucceed, he may 
meet with diſpleaſure fiom the family, and may ex- 
pect reproach and ſhame. Something more than 
good company is therefore wanting to this boy. But 
what will become of him, if he is handed over to a 
proud, immoral preceptor ? Ile will become cal- 
lous, ſeaſoned in iniquity, and deaf to the voice of. 
mankind and their reproaches. Here I diſcover a 


ſimilitude with regard to Ireland. What will become 


of her independence, uneducated, unimproved, &c. 
Kc. as it is ſuppolcd to be, if it is handed over 


to 
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to a proud, corrupt ſtateſman, as he is ſuppoſed to 
be, when he is allowed to have introduced our Le- 
giſlature, the uneducated fon, into bad company, 
&c. ? Shall I tell you? The Legiſlature of Ireland, 
or rather the fragment that will remain, will be re. 
moved from the voice of her conſtituents, or if ſhe 
ſhould once in ſeven years be aſſailed by their re- 
| proaches, ſhe will be deaf to them; ſhe will wallow 
in the mire of Engliſh corruption; the will learn to 
reliſh the converſations of Engliſh prejudice ; ſhe 
will not only be incorporated, but ſhe will be identi. 
| fied with Great Britain; and ſhe will learn to forget 
Fi aud defpiſe Ireland. I know ſome gentlemen who 
| have been educated in Great Britain, and who __ 
© returned to this country poiſoned with all the 
| 5 judices of that country againſt Ireland, and ah in 
the teeth of the inhabitants of the country, their own 
1 relatives perhaps, will cry down every thing that is 
WM Iriſh, He does not reliſn Iriſnmen, or Iriſn manners; 
F he regrets Oxford, Cambridge, and Eton. It will 
take years to feconeiſe bim to Iriſn beef, Iriſh mut- 
ton, and particu] larly Iriſh potatoes. And who is he? 
Will one aſe? Hie is an Iriſhman, who has ſpent a 
few years in Great Britain, This is Britiſh educati- 
on; no doubt it is to be admired by the people of 
Ireland. What intereſt will he take in the liberties 
And privileges of Ireland, who, thus initiated, will 
put himſelf, or be put by the people, under the tu- 
torſhip of the Britiſh Miniſter ? He will be confirmed 
in his Neude againſt his native country, by the 
rewards that will be held out to bim, to exerciſe his 
talents in the Miniſterial way. It is very probable 
that ail who may expect to become Hibernico-Anglico 
| Legiſlators, or Iriſh Legiſlators 1 in England, will not 
be born and bred in Ireland, They muſt not walk 
F into the Britiſh Legiſlature with an Iriſh brogue; 
= they may be cradled in Ireland; they muſt be hurled 
— . 4 - Britiſh nurſery ; = may be nurſed in Ire- 
# land; 


f 


— 
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ſion for ſuch an Union. 


himſelf; 
perhaps becauſe he knew that barbarians were not 


E 


land; they muſt be taught the Lo: book in Eng- 
land. Indeed ſome may owe their title to become 
[riſh Legiſlators, to the bare, naked circumſtance of 
birth. I will take the liberty of introducing here the 
ſmiling language of a pleaſant, eminent Barriſter, 
Mr. O'Grady, who appears to be a candid, honeſt 
man, when talking at the meeting of the Bar, on 
the ſubject of the Union, one gentleman avowed 
himſelt an Engliſhman ; another ſaid he was an 
Iriſhman, but if his Engliſh predeceſſors had not 
come over to this country in the company of an ws? 
liſh army, he might have been an Engliſhman. It 
is not impoſſible but a wily Miniſter r hereafter 
prevail on officers? wives to accompany their huſbands 
to Ireland when in a thriving tate, that they may 
favour the Iriſh with patterns of zriſh Legiſlators, 
The argument of the Heptarchy is ſomewhat plau- 
fble ; ; let us analyſe it, apd ſee what it is compoſed of. 


England was formerly divided into ſeven king- 


&« doms, which were continually engaged in preda- 
« tory wars with each other, and the iſland was a ge- 
« neral ſcene of confuſion and barbariſm.” The 
ſeven kingdoms were conſtantly at war, Is Ireland 
at war with Great Britain? No; therefore no occa- 
Are the two iſlands general 


ſcenes of confuſion ? No; they are both at peace with 


each other—therefore no ſuch an is neceſſary. 
Who united the ſeven kingdoms ! 


A wiſeand ſagz- 
cious Prince. Were they invited to a diſcuſſion on 
the ſubject, as we are nobly and generouſſy invited 

now ? Did they determine on its merits, as we hope 
we ſhall be allowed to do now? No; he united them 
he faved them the troübte of diſcuſſion, | 


capable of diſcuſſing any thing. Might not the wiſ- 
dom and ſagacity of this Prince have been tinctured 
with ambition? He ſaw them continually engaged 


in Panzer each other; ; the whole iſland was in 


confuſion, 
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confuſion, and in a fate of barbariſm. He was 


wiſe, ſagacious, and a little ambitious ; he took ad- 
vantage of their miſerable ſituation, and united 


them. I cannot avoid comparing this wiſe, ſagaci- 
ous Prince, to the gentleman, who ſeeing two coun- 


trymen, in a ſtate of barbariſm, I ſhould ſuppoſe, 
quarrel about an oyſter, told them he would decide 
the matter, and unite them both in the bonds of 
friendſhip and peace. He actually did ſo. He 


opened the oyſter, eat the. fiſh, and divided the 
| ſhells between them. The barbarians went home, 
no doubt perfectly reconciled and happy. The judge, 


in this caſe, they ſay, was a lawyer, and truly he 
was both wiſe and ſagacious. Tam aſked now, «+ Did 


the People of the Heptarchy loſe their independ- 
« ence by this Union ?” I anſwer the advocate for 
an Union, they did. They could not maintain their 


ſeparate independence againft one another; they 


were barbarians z they ſurrendered it to a wiſe, and 
ſagacious Prince. I his wiſe, ſagacious Prince, may 
not have profited of the folly of theſe barbarians, as 


other Princes would have done. P erhaps the Turk- 
iſh Emperor, or the amiable Catherine of Ruſſia, if 
in his place, would have endeavoured to become ab- 


ſolute Monarchs, and reduce them to perfect ſlavery. 
From the deſpotic conduct of ſucceeding Princes, 
the People loſt their independence, and the awful 
page of hiſtory traces, in bloody characters, the 
bloody conflicts that have exiſted between Prince and 
People. There were times in hiſtory, when it was 


conſidered by ſurrounding nations a diſgrace to be 
an Engliſhman, as it is ſaid that the Engliſh think 


it a diſgrace to be an Iriſhman, ſince the late rebelli- 
on. The Engliſh were ſucceſsful againſt their tyranni- 
cal Princes; they recovered their independence at the 
expiration of many years. Their long ſervitude pro- 


ceeded from the unnatural Union of kingdoms fo ini- 
mical t. to each other. Their animoſities, their pre- 
judices, 


would an American be degraded 
_ Engliſhman? There is evidently more analogy be- 
tween America and Ireland, in the preſent queſtion, 
than between Mercia and Ireland. America is an in- 
dependent ſtate; ſo is Ireland (at leaft in the argue 
ments of my adverſary), Mercia was not independ- 
ent—ſhe could not keep fo, or ſhe ſurrendered thro” 
ignorance. Being in a ſtate of barbariſm, Mercia and 
the other ſtates, were always at war. Though bar ba- 
rous they knew they could be happier; they enjoyed 
a precarious, doubtful independence (if the hoſtile, 
harbatous ſtate they were in, can deſerve this name). 
But this barbarous independence did not give them 
peace; and being diſpoſed towards peace, and tired 
of war, they ſurrendered this ſeparate exiſtence, for it 
could not be independence for an united exiſtence is 
Ireland, an iſland in itſelf, not engaged in predatory. 
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Jes the difference of their cuſtoms, habits, man- 


ners, and local regulations, were played againſt them- 
ſelves, as ſo many engines to divide and enſlave them. 
If it took ages to reconcile the different kingdoms of 
the Heptarchy to one another, though ſmall, and con- 
_ nected together within one iſland not very large, how 
many ages will it require to reconcile perfectly to one 
another, two iflands totally unconnected, and divided 
by that great liquid barrier which Heaven has placed 
between them; the inhabitants of whom differ widely 


in their manners, habits, and local regulations? I am 


aſked again, Was a Mercian degraded by becom- 


„ing an Engliſhman?” I will aſk, in my turn, 
by becoming an 


wars with England, both Iſlands not being a general 


tene of confuſion and barbariſm ; for which ſtrong ex- 
_ preflions, J am thankful to my antagoniſt, to follow 
the r 0 of Mercia, and the other barbarous. 

and uncivilized ſtates. Moreover, Great Britain and 


Ireland are not ſeparate hoſtile ſocieties, deſtructive of 
themſelves and others, as Mercia and the other ſtates 


were; and how are you told the ſeven kingdoms were 
22 5 ur ited? 
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united ? In the two laſt lines of this Heptarchic ar- 
gument, it is ſaid, that they were aſſociated and 
united under one regimen, one code of government, and 
one ſovereignty, This kind of Union we enjoy alrea- 
dy. We are united under one regimen, one govern— 
ment, and one ſovereignty , but another kind of Union 
1s demanded ; that is, an incorporation. We have 
united with Great Britain, becauſe we thought it our 
advantage. We do not wiſh to zncorporate ; we think 
it will be a great diſadvantage not only to us, but to 
| Great Britain herſelf, We have done enough; more 

would be the annihilation of what independence we 
Have reſerved for ourſelves, by the articles of the 
former Union. The Joſs of our independence will 
only contribute to increaſe her falſe pride and vain 
: glory, without any ſolid advantage to, Great Bri- 
on tain, The Premier will have the advantage of launch 
ing out into more expenditure and extravagance, be- 


_ Gauſe his folly will be leſs glaring, when the burthen . 


is divided between two nations inſtead of one. The 
many other advantages he may expect to reap from 
this Union, to the injury of both e will be 5 
pointed out hereafter. 7 
We might extend this reaſvning, were it not too 
4 obvious both to Wales and Scotland.“ I will agree 
with this learned gentleman ; and I will take the li- 
berty of telling this gentleman to conſult his conſci- 
_ ence, and inform the world what glorious conſe- 
| quences of an-Union he has obſerved in theſe two 
countries, poor Wales and poor Seotland.— as ej el 
ab hoſle doceri. 1 
„How, continues he, 13 a Wie en depraded, : 
cc by being reprefented in the Britiſh Parliament?“ 
A proud and mighty Lord, may not think a gentle- 
man degraded, by being in his ſervice, and ſubject to 
his will. The Britiſh Parliament may think any na- 
tion honoured, by a ſeat in their auguſt aſſembly, 
even at the e of their independence, So did 


the 
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the Roman Senate, that mighty and auguſt aſſembly, 
though their pride, and vanity, and ambition, are 
now under foot, and buried with Roman greatneſs, 
This term degraded, is a very avſira7 term, I am 
not ſurpriſed at it. We were told in the beginning, 
that a view of the queſtion would be taken in the ab- 
Aradt; but as queſtions in the abſtract, are queſtions 
in the Moon, if not applied to the debate, let us 
make the application, and meet the queſtion fairly. 
Was there ever a time when a Welchman thought he 
would be degraded, by being repreſented in a Britiſh 


Parliament? Did a Welchman ever fight againſt a 


| Briton, to avoid this honour ? For what purpoſe did 
| Lewellyn, the Welch General, oppoſe the vigorous 
and warlike King Edward; a General very experi- 

| enced, and ſomewhat ambitious ? ? Here, after extort- 
ing ſobmiſſion from the Welch Prince, the King re- 
tired; but an idle prophecy, in which it was Foretold 
1 Merlin, that Lewellyn was to be the reſtorer of 


HhHrutus's empire in Britain, was an inducement ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrong to perſuade this Prince to revolt once 


more, and hazard a deciſive battle int the Eng- : 


liſh, —Goldl, 72. Hiſt. Eng. 


Did not a Welchman then think it a greater . 

9 vantage to his country, to be repreſented in a Welch 

Parliament? The next queſtion is not an abſtract 
one; but it is a ſtaggering one —it frightens me: 
How is a Scot enſlaved, by becoming a Briton?“ 
Perhaps if 1 ſhould tell a Scot how he is enſlaved, by 
becoming a Briton, an Engliſh Judge, in Scotland, 
might, with the teſtimony of one witneſs, find me 


guilty of high treaſon. This queſtion reſembles a 


ſtrong battery; it would be imprudent to face it; let 
us endeavour to undermine it. Would a Scot think 
himſelf more free, by not being a Briton? What 
choice would he make, if he was allowed a cool, 
temperate diſcuſſion, without any interference of the 
military? Would the Scotch Pw a Scotch to a 


Ke Britiſh 


„ 


Britiſh Parliament? Now I will reverſe the medal, | 


and propoſe a queſtion to be admired by Engliſhmen : 
How would a Briton be enſlaved, by becoming a 
Scot? As the Scotch are treated now by the Eng- 


liſh, fo the Scotch would treat the Engliſh in their 


turn, if they had the power. Power, between nati- 


ons, as between individuals, leads to an abuſe of it. 
„The queſtion (page 5) of forming an Union be- 


ce tween two countries, muſt never be confuſed with 


ce the ſubjection of one country to another.” This 
is plauſible reaſoning in the abſtract; but even in the 
abſtract it is not invincible. I aſſert the very direct 
contrary, and will prove that an Union between 1wo 
countries, is the ſubjection of one country to another; 
it is in reality the ſubjection of the weaker to the 
ſtronger power. To what kind of Union is Ireland 
invited by Great Britain? To the fame Union evi- 
Gently the Sabines were invited by the Romans. 
What followed this Union? The ſubjection of the 
Sabine to the Roman ſtate ; for in page 3 of Argu- 
ments for and againſt, are to be found theſe remarka- 
ble words: And by their Union laid the founda- _ 
tion of Roman greatneſs,” Let us attend to the 
following words of this remarkable page 5, and it 
_ will appear more evident that the Union of Ireland 
Vith Great Britain, would be the ſubjection of Ire- 
land to Great Britain.“ The latter (that is, the ſub - 
< jection of one country to another) is ſuppoſed to 


„ be the reſult of force; the former (that is, an 


Union between two countries) of conſent,” With 
the help of theſe very words, argue thus: The 
| Union of the Sabines with the Romans, Was the ſub- ; 


jection of e up to the latter; therefore Union 


and ſubjection are ſynonimous terms. But we are ad- 


viſed to the ſame Union as the Sabines formed, which 


turned out a ſubjection; therefore we are adviſed to a 
ſubjection to Great Britain—and vice verſa, the Union 
of the Sabines with the Romans, was the reſult of 


| force, 


N 7.) 
force, as proved before page ; tkereſote the 8a- 
bines became /i5jef7 to the Romaine: And Ireland, 
acting on this principle (which is the principle recom- 
mended by the Sabine argument) of an Union, muſt 
he forced to an Union; beeauſe an Unicn is a ſub- 
jefticn, and ſuljection is the reſolt of force. But, ſays 
the metaphyſical advocate, the Union of the Sabines 
with the Romans, was the reſult of conſent ;, there- 
fore it could not be a ſubjection, &c. Mark with 
what ingenuity the word conjent is introduced here. 
The Sabines gave conſent to the Union, What con— 
ſent did they give? Such a conſent as a gentleman 
gives, when ſurrendering his purfe to a robber on the 
highway; but this conſent is in itſelf the reſult of 
force, and ſtill includes ſubjection. Havipg ſeen that 
an Union is ſubjefion, we will now from himſelf learn 
the dreadful conſequences of ſuljection. The lat- 
e ter (ſubjection) is calculated to extinguiſh the 
power and independence of one of the parties.“ 
If lreland is United with Great Britain, Treland+ ia, in 
all human probability, and to a moral certainty, the 
party whoſe power and independence will be extin- 
guiſhed, except ſome ſupernatural power interferes, 
of which we have not many inſtances in the preſent 
| day. Theſe are the bleſſed effects of hi, or, 
in other words, of an Union, © No, ſays Mr. C. the 
* former {an Union) by the communication of pri- 5 
« vilege, and union of ſtrength, is ſuppoled to in- 
| 25 creale the power and independence of both.“ If 


it was any way probable that Ireland could obtain 


a communication of privilege, with an increaſe of 
| fower and independence, by an Union, I would 
be a ſtrenuous advocate for ſuch a meaſure; but 
theſe advantages are held out to us as flowing from 
on Union, to blindfold us, and prevent us from ſce- 
ing the great advantages that muſt flow from it to 
Ireland. Thus 1 have read of a (mall, but cunnmg 
animal, who, in a conteſt with one of much gr eater 
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ſtrength, would have been devoured by the giant ani- 
mal, if he had not received very timely aſſiſtance 
from his ingenuity. Having wet his tail, he rolled 
it in the duſt, and with great agility daſhed it into 
the eyes of his adverſary, who, being deprived of 
ſuch uſeful allies, gave up the conteſt. Let Ireland 
not be blind- folded by any ingenuity or ſophiſtry; 
ll; let her guard againſt any duft that may be thrown in 
8 8 5 eves—and if ſhe is forced to an Union, let her 
1 it ſubmit, but from neceſſity, What is veryremarka- 
— the writer ſays, in the laſt line of this metaphy- 
ſical, ingenious paragraph, „the other (i. e. the 


. 8 Union ay be the object of choice. He does not 
=_ 5 pretend to ſay, that jt zs always the object of choice. 
5 If it is not then always the object of choice, it is 


ſometimes the object of force; which concludes for 
1 me, and ſhews that an Union may be the object of 
pee, and therefore become ſubjegtion, which is the 
reeſult of force. If an Union with Great Britain ſnould 
become the chice of Ireland, J ſhall then ſubmit to 
the will of the nation, hoping that the choice may 
be univerſal, unanimous, and uncontrouled; my phi- 
loſophy will bow obedience to ſuch conſent; and if 
an Union ſhould be the reſult of force, I will ſubmit, 
from nece//ity, to the ſtrength and power of Great 
Britain; though if ſuch a diſaſter ſhould befal Ire- 
land, ſhe will, I muſt confeſs, lay the foundation of 
Britiſh preatneſi—and alas! this greatneſs, meeting f 
with the fate of Roman greatneſs, may one day moul- | 
der into duſt, with a more rapid pace than it in- 0 
creaſed, and be annihilated, as probably France her- 
ſelf will one day be, for having robbed and plun- T 
dered the neighbouring ſtates, and T ſubjected them 4% ber ft; 
vill. Yes, the rapidity of the fall may be ſome 
atonement to Heaven for the enormity of the crime, 
Yet, ſtrange as it may appear, we are invited to fol- 
low the example of Belgium and of Savoy, and unite ||. 
with Great — as — did with Fritt This 
18 
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is a diſcovery! this is the Union we are to have! 
Here we mult compliment the writer on his candour. 
Is not this kind of Union a ſubjection of one power 19 
the oiber? Can it be ſaid that Belgium, Savoy, &c. 
is not under the ſubjection of France? The French 
Directory has, by the union, gained the power of 
making laws for theſe countries thus united; ſo the 
Engliſh Miniſter wiſhes to have the power to make 
laws to bind Ireland, The Directory have gained 
the privilege of foreign requiſitions, and raiſing im- 
menſe contributions in Italy, Switzerland, &c.; ſo 
will the Britiſh Miniſter, by an Union with Ireland, 
obtain carte blanche for levying contributions, _- 
ordering requiſitions of Iriſhmen, Shall we, with 
our eyes open, 7ncorporate thus with Great Britain? 
Was the Union an object of choice with the Swiſs ? 
: Was it an' object of choice with the Savoyards ? 1 or 
they conſented by force, Neither will it be an object 
4 of choice with Ireland, having ſo much experience 
and knowledge of other Unions, to Unite with Great 


0 Britain; becauſe ſuch an Union is not a communication 
Y = of privilege, and an Union of ſtrength; nor will it 


* increaſe the power and independen: 'e of both; There is 
' a fimilitude between France and Great Britain, as to 


2 time: France thought of incorporating and uniting 
* other countries, after having obtained ſome triumph- 
re- 


„ ant victories. Great Britain, after the blazing vic- 
of tory of the Nile, thinks of uniting Ireland with her- 


mY Wflf. There is a very eſſential difference likewiſe be- 
ul- ween the two. France has made the experiment; 
Great Britain has it yet to make. France has ſucceed- 
ler- fed; Great Britain may fail in the attempt to unite 
Uh” Ireland to herſelf. Great Britain is great and power- | 
ber ful by ſea; France is the great nation by land. A 
om? great maritime power has not the means of ſubduing 
Mc. the neighbouring ſtates, that a great Continental mili- 
fol- Itary power, like France, had. Great Britain is much 
1555 greater, and more powerful, than Ireland; but there 


is 
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15 not ſuch a prodigious ſuperiority in Great Britain, 
that a debe of Free: dom, and a ſpirit of Independ- | 
ence, may not overcome, and 700 e our country men 
to vigory. An Union of the People of Ireland can, 
and may prevent an Union with Great Britain, and | 
the /:bj210n of Ireland to her ambition. We already 
enjoy an Union with Great Britain. This is the Cin 
we ought to have; this Union is uſeful to both coun- | 
tries; "this Union muy be the olject of choice —it is the 
cloſet Union that 4755 independent cguntries can form 
with any pollible degree of ſafety to their mutual n. 
dependence, The Union that now exiſts may, and 
muſt, be called the maximum of Union—the ne pins 
ullra of the antients. It is critically dangerous to go 
beyond it one Rep. If you are invited to a cloſer 
kind of Union, that is, another kind of Union, be- 
Vare, late. anguis in beri4 there is a ſnake in the 
graſs. In the witty language of a reverend writer to 
the Biſhop of Clopne—you may go. farther, , and 
ſpced warje. e 


(To bo continued.) 
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